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NOTHING- would appear to be more appropriate at the 
present time than a due attention to the adoption of a 
national flower and the development of a national style of 
architecture and ornament-— both to indicate the great individu- 
ality of the American people, past, present and to come. 

In the selection of a floral emblem, the trailing arbutus, the 
golden rod, the violet, the forget-me-not and the sun flower have 
adherents, and it is a pleasure to note the interest manifested. 

But the wider field for the development of American indi- 
viduality lies in the selection of a style in architecture and 
ornament, as for this immortal purpose we have a plant pecu- 
liarly American and peculiarly adapted for utilization. 

It is, of course, maize or Indian corn which possesses 
unusual variety in its stalk, leaf, plume, silk, husk and ear, 
every part of which in form is intrinsically and essentially beau- 
tiful and capable of adoption extensively in both art and 
architecture. Nor does variety end in its form, its grace- of line 
and its light suggestive movement, but it is most richly abound- 
ing in colors that refresh and cheer, the greens of summer and 
the gold of autumn, each in splendid variety and of astonishing 
delicacy. The fruit even affords still a field for expansion, both 
in general form and in detail, while the shaded white of the 
white ear, the tinted red of the red ear, and the shaded and 
tinted yellow of the yellow ear, all contribute to infinite variety 
and immense possibility in ornament. 

Col. J. A. Price, of Scranton, Pa M has authorized us to offer 
three prizes amounting to $100, and divided into a first prize of 
$50, a second of $30 and a third of $20 for the best adaptation 
of maize in the industrial and architectural arts. 

No limitations are imposed upon the designer as to material, 
and workers in the metals, stone, glass, wood, paper, textiles, 
etc., are all invited to compete. 

Suggestions in architectural design need not embrace a whole 
building but merely some distinctive part to characterize the 
whole. 

All designs, which must be in black and white, should be re- 
ceived at this office on or before December 5th, 1889, and bear 
a fictitious signature, accompanied by a sealed envelope having 
on the outside a similar signature, and enclosing the name and 
address of the designer. 

The following gentlemen, who are eminently representative 
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in different departments of industrial art, have consented to act 
as a committee of award : 

Herbert E. Strbeter (J. F. & J. G. Low). 
.'•-• E. Spencer Hall (Herter Bros). 

Alfred Trumble (Art Critic)*. / , 



TO gild a wooden chair or other article of wood it should be 
first carefully washed with White soap and warm water. 
Start with giving the surface to be gilded a thin coat of, 
shellac varnish. This varnish will stop all the pores that other-: 
"wise would absorb some of the gold size which is next to be ap- 
vplied, for should any varnish sink in it would prevent a portion 
of the leaf from properly adhering and interfere with uniformity 
> of appearance. The gold size now to be put on is best applied 
v^ith a bristle brush. In from ten to twelve hours it will vbe- 
coine slightly tacky and the leaf is to be gone over with a earn- 
ers hair duster or pressed down with a fine cotton dab. This 
Will render the surface smooth. A clean dry camel's hair brush 
Iwill take off the gold that has not adhered. Any uncovered 
portions must be again sized and new leaf laid on them. Leaf 
gold thicker than the ordinary article is specially prepared for 
'coating wood ; thinner leaf is sure to show countless interstices 
-like pin. heads, and several layers would be necessary for a 
satisfactory result. In placing the leaves they should be allowed 
slightly to overlap each other. The leaf having been left a "day, 
^being meanwhile covered to protect it from dust, — the final 
proceeding is to apply a coat of French spirit varnish which will 
Serve to protect the gold -besides heightening its luster. 



F LOWERING plants certainly constitute a mainstaiy in the : 
design of the decorative florist. The variety of arrange- 
ment of which they are susceptible, the ease with which a 
balance of parts can" be secured, and the extent to which repe- 
tition can be carried out without monotonously wearisome effect 
are in their favor. As showing how even strict geometrical ar- 
rangement may be disguised We may instance the flower-like or- 
naments of Indian color patterns disposed in star fashion so as 
to form squares, the variation in depths of hue and partly in 
colors introduced, causing their specific features to be overlooked. 
We are apt only to regard the glow of color. Changes in tints 
of duplicated patterns have always a pleasing effect ; they show 
a freedom in the disposition of colors lying apart from mere 
formality, and display more the mind of the designer in combin- 
ing diversity with unity. 



FANCY and feeling being parts of our nature, and constantly 
demanding gratification, the decorator's work where dis- 
playing melodizing and harmonizing effects, the carrying 
out of his conceptions of beauty and fitness, has as much a 
recognised practical value as the work of the builder who pro- 
vides the shell. Good decorative design demands not only fore- 
sight and original conceptions but the power to carry out mental 
appreciations by fully availing oneself of the resources of the 
art. Many a fair scheme of decoration has its merits detracted 
from owing to defective technical execution. 



THE panels of doors and shutters in bedrooms offer suitable 
scope to amateurs in scenic painting. The designs may be 
in monochrome— that is in contrasts of light and shade 
from an unmixed color up to white, for which landscapes with 
water and tall, slender figures are suitable, or in a variety of 
colors. . Common painted articles in a room such as wardrobes 
and cupboards may thus also have their aspect pleasingly 
changed and become objects or art. The nursery, too, should 
not be forgotten. 



SOME marked novelties appear in the application of powdered 
mica to wall paper in producing frosted and iridescent ef- 
fects. This material looks particularly well in combination 
with soft lustrous colors and dark shadings. It appears best 
adapted to foliage frieze designs. Its high reflective power ne- 
cessitates its being used sparingly. 
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]~"7 ACH decorative art is capable of lending some aid to another. 
House decorators may obtain some serviceable suggestions 
for treatment of color designs on walls and ceiling3 from 
an inspection of many of the choice textile patterns of the pres- 
ent season and which have a crowd of admirers, from the skill 
shown in harmonizing colors, and proportioning the ground to 
the pattern so that a good effect is produced both at a distance and 
on a near inspection. Even the application of gold printing on a 
number of Indian chintzes, muslins and silks may be studied for 
the elegant effects brought out ; the scarfs, too, with their gold 
and flowered ends. Some of the latter may applied with good ef- 
fect as borders for lambrequins and portieres. 



HITHERTO in no country have water-color drawings been so 
freely used for the decoration of rooms as in England, 
but they are evidently coming into more extensive adoption 
here* They suit well as accompaniments to oil paintings, the 
more so when set in ungilded frames. Originally water colbr 
drawings on paper were mere washes- of color, the early prac- 
titioners of the art following the theories of schools of oil. In .a 
good water color drawing there is little to be seen of mere me- 
chanical execution such as in many oil paintings hides poverty 
of invention. The processes do not allow it, but require, owing 
to the swift and resolute touches that must be given, and which 
exclude all parade, simplicity and breadth of composition and 
expression, which are among the very highest qualities of art. 
The early water color drawings followed .the systems in vogue in 
oil painting in breaking down the warm tints with others of an 
opposite quality,\in ^representing shadows by cold tones only, 
and by, using the delicate but fugitive vegetable colors ; now-with. 
body cplors as well as, washes, and the use of tinted as well as 
plain j>aper— paper, too, of granulated surfaces showing innumer- 
able points of light and the most delicate conceivable gradua- 
tions of ^tone, no amount b"f labor seems to have been spared In 
increasing the mastery of effects. .; 



HOW muchjdoes the harmony of a color design depend on 
the quality of pigments and the proportions of com- 
pounded colors ? Cplors that if correct would harmonize 
may fail of calculated effect from errors of; tints or hues. Take 
green for example, which contrasts with a, wider • range of col>6r 
than any other pigment. Bright greens are, objectionable -.if 
.: both bright and strong; on the other hand, the decorator must 
,•:* not fall into the trap of dingy, bilious-looking yellow green. The 
pleasure- taken in the transient green . foliage of spring,— for after- 
awards greys and other; colors, mingle with? it,— comes from its 
-'tenderness of tone father thaiiJErom its brightness . of tints. To 
compound a- green tint that shall be neither cold ri^r 
: rank nor too bright to live 'with, is hot an easy- matter ; so also 
s where bui one 'flat tint is used in the main wall coloring- of an 
apartment— tints for which_ purpose are few in number, as a 
solid red describable as a deep pink toned with yellow and blue, 
a light orange pink, a pale golden tint, a yellowish brown, — all 
these to be exceptionally adopted, a green from pure and pale 
to deep and grey, the pnrpr the paler, and the deeper the greyer, 
lastly tints of pure pale blue from a greenish hue, the color of 
a starlings egg to a greyish ultra-marine, to be skillfully used as 
in the case of the others, because so full of color, carefully avoid- 
ing the point at which red overcomes the blue. 



IT is always a triumph of the decorator to mellow, soften and 
break colors in large masses. A good illustration of the ab- 
sence and presence of right decorative principles is afforded 
by a wall paper design recently shown. It consists of an all 
over design of bouquets of roses, but instead of rendering the 
sprigs minute and so monotonously multiplying them they are 
displayed on the natural scale as to size, and instead of being 
isolated and so inviting the gazer to count them, are linked to- 
gether by wandering tendrils in faint gray green with musty 
leaves, suggestive of the atmospheric effect of distance and ap- 
parently constituting a middle ground. The eye is thus led 
from the bright pink delicately shaded, and the lustrous white 
of the roses to the vague meanderings of the connecting lines on 
a still lighter ground, so that the formal geometrical arrang- 
ments of the principal figures planted on the surface, is not con- 
spicuous. There is also an alternating arrangement of flowers 
and stems. 



IT is curious to note how at certain periods, often wide apart, 
distinctive features of ornament that have been almost wholly 
dropped, reappear simultaneously in different branches of 
decorative: and artistic art. Just now beaded work has become 
a prime favorite for borders of furniture panels, for relief edgings 
for wall paper flower patterns, for placing next to the picture of 
frames with bold hollow mouldings, as well as on silver table 
ware, jewelry and dress. Beads are also made pendants to por- 
tieres. The comparative shallowness of panels in general on fur- 
niture and house woodwork, renders beading for the time at 
least and in the judgment of fashion, more acceptable than 
more formal and elaborate enrichments. The semi-rounded forms 
of beading not being obtrusive — an important point where the 
woods themselves are handsomely figured, set off well by con- 
trast angles and flat surfaces. 



IN reply to a correspondent we have to state that narrow gilfc 
frames for water color drawings, after mounting them on a 
white mount have generally been abandoned. Some water 
color drawings are of such strength and tone as to bear a some- 
what massive frame requiring no white or tinted mount. The 
best frame is, perhaps, a simple oak moulding with some one or 
two of its members picked out with gold. 
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